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FIG. I. PERSIAN VELVET, SHAH ABBAS PERIOD 
(DETAIL) 


A PERSIAN FIGURAL VELVET 
OF THE SHAH ABBAS PERIOD 


HE large panel of polychrome vel- 
vet on gold ground recently pre- 
sented to the Art Institute by an 
anonymous donor is the most important 
and most sumptuous Persian textile fabric 
on record. It was woven during the reign 
of Shah Abbas the Great (1587-1628) and 
reflects the magnificence of what is per- 


haps the most splendid period of Persian 
art. After the long disorders and internal 
strife of the fifteenth century, Persia was 
united, in the early sixteenth century, 
under the Sefevi dynasty and entered upon 
a period of prosperity most favorable to the 
development of the arts. The first half of 
the century produced works of restrained 
beauty; the second half was marked by 
works of the greatest technical refinement, 
sensitiveness for the beauty of materials 
and sumptuous splendor. 

The Persian rugs in wool and silk of this 
period are well known. Although they are 
rare, almost every great museum possesses 
at least one of them. But the group of 
sixteenth century Persian fabrics to which 
the Chicago panel belongs—the figural 
velvets on gold ground—are very little 
known on account of their extreme rarity. 
Until now, no American museum has 
possessed one. The South Kensington 
Museum in London, with its great collec- 
tion of textiles, had only a small one until 
it recently acquired by public subscription 
the companion piece to the Chicago velvet, 
which is, if one may judge from the 
photograph, not quite so well preserved as 
the Chicago specimen. The celebrated 
Museum of Textiles in Lyons owns another. 
Here and there, scattered through Europe, 
are others, but the entire list of such fabrics 
on record numbersonly eighteen. Of these, 
the majority are preserved in a single ex- 
emplar; of a few, two or three fragments 
are on record. If we divide the figural vel- 
vets into two groups, those of exceptionally 
large pattern (exceeding fifty inches for 
the full-length repeat, with two rows of 
figures and sixteen inches for the height of 
the figures) and those of smaller patterns, 
we find that of the first group, to which the 
Chicago velvet must be assigned, there 
are on record only five designs, preserved in 
nine exemplars. Of these five designs, only 
one—the Chicago velvet and its mate in 
the South Kensington Museum—is pre- 
served in the full repeat. This somewhat 
dry statistical matter reveals clearly the 
great rarity of the Chicago panel. 

More important than its rarity is its 
beauty. The velvet shows on gold ground, 
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which, in spite of the lapse of over three 
hundred years, still retains its splendor, a 
charming design of a graceful youth in 
flowing robes who stands, smelling a flower, 
beside a cypress tree on the border of a little 
pond wrought in silver thread. The same 
figure is repeated on the other side of the 
cypress tree, to form a composition recall- 
ing old oriental compositions of two genii 
on either side of the Tree of Life. The unit 
of composition—cypress tree, pond, and 
youthful figure—is repeated to form 
another row in the design, but it is so placed 
that it would form diagonal, not vertical 
lines if several lengths of the fabric should 
be joined. Blooming flower shrubs sur- 
round the youthful figures, fulfilling the 
double purpose of filling the empty space 
in the composition and of indicating a 
flower garden. The whole is wrought with 
almost incredible fineness of technique in 
shades that, though delicate, are brilliant 
as jewels. 

The subject of the Chicago velvet is a 
frequent one in Mohammedan art. It 
occurs in Persian miniature paintings as 
well as in Persian textiles. Often, as here, 
the youth is represented smelling a flower; 
sometimes he holds a bottle and wine cup; 
sometimes he is a page who accompanies 
his master on a hunting trip. A mystic 
significance has justly been attributed to 
these youthful figures, particularly to the 
youths who hold a cup, as og a well-known 
miniature painting of the Goloubew collec- 
tion in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
(Fig. 2) or a similar miniature of the Vever 
collection in Paris (Marteau-Vever, Ex- 
position des Miniatures Persanes, Plate 
166/170). These graceful figures represent 
the youths, the so-called Ghilman, men- 
tioned in Surah LVI of the Koran, in which 
the joys of Paradise are described, as 
attendants upon the Blessed: 

‘Aye-blooming youths go round about to them 

With goblets and ewers and a cup of flowing 

wine. 
The image of these heavenly servants of 
the Faithful in another world has mingled 
in the imagination of poets and artists with 
the image of the gold-clad pages that we 
find, from Sassanian times, among the 


PERSIAN MINIATURE PAINTING. GOLOU- 
BEW COLLECTION. MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


FIG. 2. 


retainers and companions of the Shahan 
Shah. 

The representation of the youthful cup- 
bearer, falconer, or leisurely page is par- 
ticularly frequent in the art of miniature 
painting of the second half of the sixteenth 
and of the early seventeenth century. A 
number of such compositions are signed 
with the name of Riza Abbassi or belong to 
the sphere of his influence. Others, such 
as the one reproduced in Figure 3, though 
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FIG. 3. PERSIAN MINIATURE PAINTING, SHAH 
ABBAS PERIOD 


they bear the name of Aga Riza, have the 
ear-marks of the same style. The personal- 
ities and the work of Riza Abbassi and Aga 
Riza are frequently confused. The sim- 
ilarity in style and subject of the paintings 
assigned to them makes it seem probable 
that both names refer to one personality— 
the court painter of Shah Abbas the 
Great. To what extent the miniatures are 
the work of the artist himself or works in 
his manner executed by a pupil, is a 
question that has not been systematically 
investigated. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that a considerable number of the min- 
iatures of the period were executed by the 
court painter himself. 


The courts of the East always had work- 
shops attached to the royal household, 
where masters of the arts and crafts, 
calligraphers, miniature painters, book- 
binders, lacquer workers, weavers of car- 
pets and textiles, plied their trades. From 
the workshops of Shah Abbas, which are 
frequently mentioned by travelers and 
historians, must have come these figural 
velvets on gold ground. Important textiles 
of this sort were of course produced by a 
collaboration of designer, supervisor of the 
workshop, and the craftsmen concerned 
with the dyeing and weaving. The de- 
signers of important rugs and textiles were 
almost certainly the miniature painters and 
illuminators. The similarity of design in 
the miniature paintings and the figural 
velvets lends strength to this supposition, 
and makes it seem very probable that the 
designs for these beautiful fabrics were 
executed, if not by the court painter him- 
self, at least under his supervision and in- 
spiration. A comparison of the Chicago 
velvet and the two miniatures of the Riza 
Abassi circle reproduced with this article 
reveals a most striking similarity of inspira- 
tion. 

The question of the date of the velvet 
may also be settled by comparison with 
miniature paintings and a study of the 
costume. The miniature of the period of 
Shah Thamasp (1524-1576) shows the 
well-defined style of the follower of the 
great Behzad, Sultan Mohammed. The 
personages represented wear the Sefevi 
turban, a shawl wound tightly about a 
felt cap that ends in a tall, stiff tube. The 
style of design is that of Behzad, only more 
fluid and calligraphic. The only figural 
velvet previously belonging to an American 
museum, the charming piece with a design 
in green velvet pile on a background of 
white pile in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, must be assigned to this period. 
Under Shah Abbas a complete change in 
style takes place. Miniature painting is 
dominated by the manner of Riza Ab- 
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bassi, in which the figures—sweet, dark- 
eyed maidens, gentle pages, men with long 
noses and flowing beards, all interpreted 
with great exuberance of line—dominate 
the landscape. The turbans are not the 
tightly wound shawls over the cap ending 
in a long tube. They are billowing, almost 
endless shawls, that have to be tied in 
place. Sometimes, as in the Chicago velvet 
and the miniature reproduced as Figure 2, 
the turban gives place to a felt or velvet 
hat with sharply turned-up brim. The 
Chicago velvet bears unmistakably the 
ear-marks of the Shah Abbas period. It 
must have been made around the year 
1600. This style of design seems, however, 
to have remained in fashion for some time, 
for in 1639 the Duke of Holstein-Gotthorp 
was presented by a Persian embassy with 
a number of figural velvets which were pre- 
served in Rosenborg castle near Copen- 
hagen and have now been transferred to 
the Museum of Copenhagen. They show 
the same style but less careful execution. 
Another figural velvet now in the Museum 
of Karlsruhe, Baden, Germany, was taken 
in 1683 when a German-Polish army re- 
lieved the Turkish siege of Vienna. 
Technically, the Chicago velvet is an 
unsurpassed masterpiece. The contrast of 
the gorgeous gold background, varied by 
the touch of silver in the little pond, with 
the soft, delicate shades of the silk velvet is 
amazing. In Genoese or Turkish velvets 
(rarely, if ever, so fine in weave as this) we 
find hardly more than two colors alternat- 
ing in the “‘longitude’’ of a fabric. Italian, 
as well as Turkish, weavers delight in the 
contrast of sonorous primary colors. The 
Persian taste is more subtle. It delights in 
soft hues, olive greens, pale blues, golden 
tans, delicate yellows, with here and there 
a note of rich red or deep indigo blue. But 
the use of a variety of colors in velvets, 
where the pile is produced by the warp 
threads, presents technical difficulties. 
These the weavers of Persian velvets have 
surmounted by “brocading in” additional 
warps of diverse colors, which are inter- 
woven only where they are needed. A 
glance at the back of an elaborate figural 
velvet shows rectangles where the bro- 


caded warps have been used, their upper 
and lower sides marked by the ends of the 
threads, which stand out like a fringe. This 
technical trick not only allows the use of an 
unlimited number of shades; it makes it 
possible to employ different colors in the 
different repeats. That is how it happens 
that the coats of the four figures on the 
Chicago velvet are in all details each of a 
different color: golden yellow, pale green, 
copper red, dark tan. The other parts of 
the costumes are diversified in a similar 
manner. 

Dr. F. R. Martin states in his book on 
figural weaves that more than eight shades 
are hardly ever used in the piles of figural 
velvets, but I have counted about fifteen 
on the Chicago velvet: white, black, dark 
green, light green, pale blue, magenta red, 
cerise, copper red, pale purple, pale yellow, 
golden yellow, old ivory, pale tan, tan and 
brown. I say “about fifteen,” for if we 
take into account the mellowing influence 
of age, acting differently on different parts 
of the fabric, and the almost opalescent 
quality of the color, according to the angle 
at which the light falls on the fabric, it is 
almost impossible to determine the exact 
number of shades. An examination of 
this fabric from the point of view of 
technique, as of design and color, is bound 
to end in the attitude so often represented 
in Persian miniatures, showing the “ finger 
of surprise gnawed by the tooth of aston- 
ishment.” R. M. Rierstant. 


RARE ITALIAN AND GERMAN 
ENGRAVINGS 


S to the claim of priority of the 
A Northern and Italian schools, we 
have here no concern. This is but 

a short account of the rich display of their 
several productions hung in Galleries 15 
and 16. The rarity, beauty, and splendid 
condition of this selection from the collec- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer, Jr., 
are unmatched. It bespeaks an interest and 
labor stretching through a period of years, 
a constant working-over and replacement 
by better impressions. The result is this 
brilliant and comprehensive showing of the 
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THE GARDEN OF LOVE. FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
ENGRAVING. LENT BY MR. AND MRS. POTTER 
PALMER, JR. 


development of the art of engraving, made 
possible by the generous indefinite loan to 
the Print Department. Roughly, the years 
represented in the collection are those of 
the latter half of the fifteenth and the first 
quarter of the sixteenth centuries; i.e., 
from the earliest inception of the art (the 
nielli, Gallery 15) through the period in 
which the metal workers and then the 
professional engravers and painters were ac- 
commodating themselves to the new meth- 
od of reproducticn—in other words, the 
experimental stages of the art of engraving. 

The Italian method of working is well 
demonstrated in Gallery 14. From a very 
small niello representing a sacrifice, a 
“Nativity” of the Florentine School, and 
another, an “Adoration of the Magi,” 
attributed to Finiguerra, to a very good 
“ Battle of the Naked Men”’ by Pollaiuolo, 
the story of the development of the Italian 
style progresses.* In this room are four 
excellent Robettas: “Adoration of the 
Kings,” “Virgin, Child and St. John with 
Three Angels,” ‘Adam and Eve,” and 


*See Art Institute Bulletin, Vol. XVI, No. 7, 
for a description of the Italian way of working. 


also “Man Bound to a Tree by Love.” 

Mantegna and his school are adequately 
represented. His “Virgin and Child” hangs 
above one of the finest impressions of the 
horizontal Entombment it has been our 
fortune to see; doubtless it is as good a 
printing of an Italian engraving as may be 
found anywhere. Near by on the same west 
wall are a most excellent “ Bacchanalian 
Group,” “Battle of the Sea-Gods,” and 
“The Risen Christ between St. Andrew and 
St. Longinus,” all definitely attributed 
to Mantegna. 

“The Triumph of Czsar,” “The Ele- 
phants,” “The Scourging of Christ” (with 
the pavement), and “Four Women Danc- 
ing” (sometimes attributed to Zoan Andrea) 
are of the Mantegnesque school, while 
Mantegna’s influence is plainly traced in 
“Cupid and Rams” and in a Judith by 
Zoan Andrea, as well as in “The Holy 
Family with Infant St. John,” together 
with the “Christ Scourged,” by Giovanni 
Antonio da Brescia. This influence is not 
so fully felt in an Eve by the latter. Nico- 
letto da Modena early in his career worked 
with the parallel, straight strokes of this 
school, but in a fine Nativity we find him 
practicing cross-hatching, much in the man- 
ner of a niellist. 

As to the other Italian schools, a little 
Judith by Jacopo de’ Barbari bearing his 
emblem, the caduceus, shows his pecul- 
iarly bellying line; a Judith by Mocetto, 
“Man with an Arrow,” and “ Beheading of 
St. Catherine” by Domenico Campagnola, 
together with prints by Na- Dat, I. B. with 
a Bird, and other Monogrammistes, all 
give us some idea of the treatment and 
style of Florentines other than Mantegna. 
It is enough to say that there was a greater 
divergence of treatment than is evidenced 
in the work of their contemporaries north 
of the Alps—greater fancy and inventive 
imagination, if not so accomplished a 
handling of the tools. 

In Gallery 16 one of the earliest prints, as 
well as the rarest, in the Northern, mostly 
German, group is the engraving known as 
“Augustus and the Sibyl” by the Master 
E. S. The British Museum does not pos- 
sess a copy, and the only other traceable 
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seems to be that in Berlin. Another rare 
print in this room is a “Garden of Love,” 
showing the diversions and employments 
of the Burgundian gallants and ladies in 
the course of the fifteenth century. Both 
these impressions are in excellent condi- 
tion. “St. Anne and the Virgin” and 
“The Last Supper,” by the Master of the 
Nativity, deserve notice, being almost 
as early as the foregoing but Gothic in 
feeling to a much greater degree. Although 
rarity precludes our having an example 
of the work of the Master of the Playing 
Cards, we can take up the chain of develop- 
ment of the art of engraving in the North 
with the study of the three engravings 
by the Master E. S. and through him 
to Schongauer, for both exerted powerful 
influence at home and abroad. With 
Schongauer realism begins to creep in, and 
in the great plate, “Christ Bearing the 
Cross,” although the Gothic is still the 
stronger influence, there is much power of 
observation and a breaking away from the 
conventional and stereotyped style of the 
earlier men. “The Temptation of St. 
Anthony” demonstrates his genius for in- 
vention, and a growing emancipation is 
shown as we are led from plate to plate. 

Van Meckenem, Schongauer’s great imi- 
tator, is seen as he, too, progressed from 
the Gothic style to a greater freedom. 
Numerous engravers, known only by the 
monograms they used, are hung with these. 
Zasinger’s work, also a strong influence, 
is seen in his “Great Ball” and “The 
Tournament”; most of the great names, in 
fact, many in their rarest prints, make this 
room a treasure house for the student and 
the layman alike. Together with the Italians 
in Gallery 14, these Northern examples give 
us the most ample means imaginable for a 
thorough study of the history of engraving. 
These rooms in conjunction with the print 
library in the corridor make possible a most 
exhilirating pursuit for all of us. 

The exhibition in Gallery 17, illustrat- 
ing the progress of engraving and etching 
through four centuries, takes up the 
chronicle where the Palmer collection ends, 
and will be described in a forthcoming 


number. W. McC. McK. 


ENGRAVING BY 
LENT BY MR. AND MRS. POTTER 
PALMER, JR. 


AUGUSTUS AND THE SIBYL. 


MASTER E. S. 


THE WALTER H. SCHULZE 
MEMORIAL GALLERY 
OF PAINTINGS 


N memory of their son who fell in the 
War, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Schulze have 
presented to the Art Institute the 

Walter H. Schulze Memorial, a collection 
of fifteen modern American paintings. This 
gift brings to the Museum works by several 
artists not hitherto represented. The col- 
lection is made up for the most part of 
landscapes, although there are two marines 
and several interesting figure paintings. 

To the latter group belongs J. Alden 

Weir’s “The Lute Player,” a characteristic 
painting by an artist whose experiments 
with new forms and mediums helpzd to 
introduce modern methods in America. 
“The Gray Bodice,” in the collection of the 
Friends of American Art, is one of Weir’s 
interpretations of feminine grace; ‘The 
Lute Player” is even more personal, aptly 
illustrating his feeling for subtle harmonies 
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HIMSELF. ROBERT HENRI. WALTER H. SCHULZE 
MEMORIAL COLLECTION 


of delicate tones and his capacity for ren- 
dering the very spirit as well as the setting 
of a mood. “Don’t draw too much; don’t 
color too much; the color must be felt, not 
seen—so the drawing.” Such, says Emil 
Carlsen, was Weir’s motto. We see it put 
into practice in this figure of the musician, 
so simply but suggestively painted. 

Another student of femininity represent- 
ed is Frederick C. Frieseke. Like Weir, Mr. 
Frieseke has been strongly influenced by 
the French Impressionists and especially by 
Monet and Renoir. He likes the play 
of light in garden or boudoir, the billowing 
of fluffy garments, the fluttering of hands; 
he likes to catch women seriously absorbed 
in their more frivolous pursuits, as in this 
“Lady Trying on a Hat.” 

Two portraits by Robert Henri complete 
the group of figure paintings. “Himself” 
and “Herself” are painted in Mr. Henri’s 
most vigorous and happiest manner, keenly 
characterized, sympathetic, but uncompro- 
misingly truthful. A galaxy of his portraits 
—bright-eyed children, men and women— 
have lent brilliance to many temporary 
exhibitions at the Art Institute, but in these 
two sturdy peasants the Museum acquires 


its first permanent record of Henri’s method 
since he abandoned the low-keyed types 
of his earlier period, of which the “ Young 
Woman in Black” in our collections is an 
example. 

William Ritschel’s “ Play of the Waves” 
and Emil Carlsen’s “The Miraculous 
Draught” are sea paintings by two artists 
of widely differing temperaments. The 
former was painted at Carmel-by-the-Sea 
before Mr. Ritschel abandoned California 
for the still more colorful scenes of the 
South Seas. To him the ocean is both 
drama and decoration. His water is deep 
and wet, his waves actually pound against 
the rocks, but the feeling for pattern is 
strongly present. Emil Carlsen is more 
reticent. He feels most sympathetically the 
quiet moods of the sea. “‘The Miraculous 
Draught” is painted in a high key with a 
limited palette, but within his self-imposed 
limits, Mr. Carlsen achieves the most sensi- 
tive gradations, and his painting glows 
with a serene luminosity of its own. 

The remaining canvases in the collection 
are landscapes. A more traditional note is 
struck by Charles H. Davis in his “ North- 
west Wind” and W. L. Lathrop in “Gold- 
en Fields.” Of three winter landscapes, 
W. Elmer Schofield’s is the boldest, his 
‘Power House” being painted with broad 
strokes laid on in a heavy impasto and 
building up a strong design. Guy C. 
Wiggins and Bruce Crane make tangible 
the breath of frost and mist in “Snow- 


GLOUCESTER. JOHN H. TWACHTMAN. WALTER H. 
SCHULZE MEMORIAL COLLECTION 
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crowned Hills” and “Early Winter.” A 
small whimsical painting, “Féte by the 
Lake,” by F. Ballard Williams, is Watteau- 
esque in spirit but modern in execution. 
“The Willows” by Childe Hassam is simple 
in theme, little more than sunlight shining 
on and through trees. His “Cathedral 
Spires” is a pleasing arrangement of deli- 
cate color harmonies. 

“Gloucester” brings to the Museum a 
fine example of the work of John H. 
Twachtman, who has been called “the 
most spiritual painter that America has 
ever produced.” After years spent abroad, 
in which he was successively influenced by 
the Munich tonalists and the French Im- 
pressionists, T wachtman returned to Amer- 
ica to develop an art of intimate and 
elusive beauty. The neighborhood of his 
farm in Connecticut furnished him with 
themes for many of his paintings; he knew 
the country in all weathers and all seasons, 
and in “Snowbound” the Art Institute 
possesses one of his characteristic interpre- 
tations of winter. The last years of his life 
were spent at Gloucester, where the harbor 
and the surrounding hills, the ships and the 
houses along the shore, gave him material 
for new and more refined color arrange- 
ments, more varied patterns. Twachtman 
was a sensitive instrument upon which 
nature played and which responded to her 
softest whisper. Our painting has that 
unity of mood, that indivisibility of vision 


THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT. EMIL CARLSEN. 


WALTER H. SCHULZE MEMORIAL COLLECTION 


HERSELF. ROBERT HENRI. WALTER H. SCHULZE 
MEMORIAL COLLECTION 


and expression which makes his work 
unique. High and cool in color, thinly but 
firmly painted, the separate elements— 
shore, ships, houses, water, sky—are clearly 
indicated but woven into a whole that is 
the very essence of the scene. R. M. F. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
MODERN DECORATIVE ART 


HE Exhibition of Modern Decorative 

Art, which opened on December 23 

and will continue until January 25, 
has passed through many phases and vicis- 
situdes. As the Applied Arts Exhibition, it 
survived the arts and crafts era, and now, 
as the new name suggests, it is the intention 
of the Art Institute to establish an annual 
decorative show with high standards and 
dignity. Its principal object is to exhibit 
works by native and foreign artists, pos- 
sessing not alone merit but originality of 
conception. 

The definition of what may be included 
in the category of decorative art when ap- 
plied to painting and sculpture is rather 
elastic. The exhibition includes a group of 
works by painters and sculptors which may 
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PROCESS CASE ILLUSTRATING TECHNIQUE OF 
CHAMPLEVE ENAMEL. CHILDREN’S ROOM 


be said to have an architectural or func- 
tional character. The work of such dis- 
tinguished artists as Caro-Delvaille, Charles 
Prendergast, Stella, Lachaise, Faggi, Chan- 
ler, Laurent, Zorach, and others of the 
younger group gives solidity to the mis- 


cellany of material more literally in the, 


field of applied art. As before, there are 
ceramics by Poor and Walters, jewelry by 
Marie Zimmermann, metal work by Hunt 
Diederich, batiks by Hartman, to mention 
but a few. 

A European group was included for the 
first time last year and is again represented. 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to find many 
important examples in this country, but 
this time we are fortunate in acquiring 
metal work by Edgar Brandt, one of the 
foremost decorative artists in France. 
Jensen, the famous Danish silversmith, is 
represented by an interesting collection, 
and Cartier of Paris has contributed ex- 
amples of silverware done in a modern 
style. However meager a representation of 
foreign decorative art these and other ob- 
jects provide, it is of interest to compare 
them with more recently established Amer- 
ican standards. 

The ultimate value of the exhibition will 
be determined by the success with which it 
conveys to the public the knowledge that a 
significant movement is going on both here 


and abroad in the formation of a modern 
decorative art, which is not a mere aping 
of the past and in which artists of the first 
order are engaged. 


PROCESS CASES IN THE 
CHILDREN’S ROOM 


HE Children’s Room exhibits five 

cases explanatory of the technique 

of wood and ivory carving, lacquer, 
cloisonné enamel, chamtlevé enamel and 
water-color painting. These cases explain 
the important steps in a process, the limi- 
tations which govern the artist, and the 
qualities which produce beautiful results. 
Each case contains the raw materials, tools, 
examples in various stages of construction, 
and usually one or more finished objects to 
illustrate the kind of excellence to be de- 
sired in a given process. The contents are 
planned and arranged to be self-explan- 
atory as far as possible, and the labels are 
as brief as is consistent with clearness. 

In the clotsonné case, a series of twelve 
small vases shows the method of applying 
the wire, laying the enamel, and the effect 
of successive firings and polishings. Sam- 
ples of wire ribbons for cloisons, glass tubes 
of enamels in various colors, tools, and 
polishing stones are also shown. In the 
champlevé case the tools include a pestle 
and mortar for mixing color-pastes and a 
model of a muffle-oven for baking the 
enamel. The tools are important because 
they help the observer to realize the skill 
and dexterity necessary for the completion 
of an art process. 

The wood and ivory carving case con- 
tains saws, gouges, chisels and files of grad- 
uated sizes. Four stages of a carving show 
how the strokes are made to follow the 
forms and lines of the design as far as the 
grain will allow, and how the modeling is 
thus accented. 

In the lacquer case a set of panels illus- 
trates some of the many stages of coatings, 
rubbings and polishings necessary to pro- 
duce the deep clear tone of the finished 
surface. 

The method of making a water-color 
painting is explained by six color repro- 
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ductions of a drawing by Russell Flint. 
These were made by the artist to show how 
he works, and his own explanation of the 
methods and colors used is given on the 
label. To make all the terms clear a color 
chart is added, with the technical names. 

Each case is merely an introduction to 
the process it presents. Pamphlets giving 
fuller explanations, pictures, diagrams, and 
lists of available books on the subjects are 
being prepared. 


RESOLUTIONS IN MEMORY OF 
MR. HUTCHINSON 


HE following resolutions upon the 

death of Charles Lawrence Hutchin- 

son, President, of the Art Institute, 
have been adopted by the Trustees: 

“To Charles Lawrence Hutchinson, our 
President, who passed away on the seventh 
day of October, we, the Trustees of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, indite this tribute 
of affection and esteem. 

“Interesting himself from the first in the 
movement for the fostering of Art in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Hutchinson soon was called upon 
to assume its direction as President of the 
Art Institute, and for forty-two years he 
labored in this cause faithfully, diligently 
and with rare ability and understanding. 
At the beginning of his administration the 
Art Institute was little more than a name 
and a purpose. Step by step he watched 
and fostered its growth until now that 
purpose is being generously fulfilled and 
that name has won a distinguished place 
on the roll of institutions devoted to Art. 

“He was drawn to this task by a nat- 
ural inclination toward the refined and the 
beautiful, and his success in it was largely 
due to this sympathy, guided by sound 
judgment and admirable taste. But we, 
his co-workers, privileged to view at close 
range his labors, know what a great ele- 
ment in this success was the widespread 
confidence inspired by his admirable per- 
sonal character. No man stood higher in 


the esteem of the community. Absolute 
integrity, a kindly and friendly attitude 
towards his fellow men and an unselfish 


devotion to the public welfare drew to him 
a host of friends who were ever ready to 
listen to his advocacy of any good cause. 
They knew that, unmindful of personal 
advantage, indifferent to the accumulation 
of wealth, he was himself a generous giver 
of means as well as of time and energy; he 
asked of others only as he himself freely 
gave. 

“These qualities enabled him to mul- 
tiply his public usefulness manyfold. No 
worthy endeavor found him indifferent 
and his active service and support were en- 
listed in innumerable movements for the 
public welfare, national as well as local. 
We of the Art Institute like to think, how- 
ever, that the dominating interest, ambi- 
tion and pride of his public life were in this 
institution, so largely the achievement of 
his energy and enthusiasm. His name is 
written in bronze on the tablet of our bene- 
factors. It adorns the walls of one of our 
galleries, whose treasures he was instru- 
mental in bringing here. It has been 
appropriately given to the new wing, the 
planning of which so greatly interested 
him. But above and beyond this recog- 
nition of his generosity and his services, the 
Art Institute itself will ever stand as a 
monument to his wisdom, his taste and his 
devotion. 

“This tribute would be incomplete did 
not we, his fellow trustees, add an expres- 
sion of the deep personal sorrow felt by 
each one of us in the loss of a valued friend, 
whose relations with us were always 
marked by cordial good will and unfailing 
kindness. It was a privilege and a joy to 
work with him, and our association with 
him will remain a tender memory.” 

Memorial services were held in Fullerton 
Hall on Wednesday, November 26, 1924. 
Martin A. Ryerson, Vice-President of the 
Art Institute, presided, and Dr. L. Ward 
Brigham delivered the invocation. Ad- 
dresses were given by Dr. Ernest DeWitt 
Burton, president of the University of Chi- 
cago; Robert B. Harshe, Director of the 
Art Institute; Clifford W. Barnes, president 
of the Sunday Evening Club, and Lorado 
Taft, sculptor. The many public services 
rendered by Mr. Hutchinson were recalled. 
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SUMMER LANDSCAPE. HSIA KUEI. MING DYNASTY. 
PURCHASED FROM WALLER FUND 


NOTES 


Lectures FoR MemBers.—The interest 
in the lectures on interior decoration has 
been so great that two more courses have 
been arranged, to be given by Hardinge 
Scholle, Assistant Curator of Decorative 
Arts, and Dudley Crafts Watson, Exten- 
sion Lecturer of the Art Institute. Mr. 
Scholle’s lectures will be given on Mondays 
at 2:30, beginning January 5. His subject 
is “The European Interior from the Mid- 
dle Ages to the Present Day,” and covers: 

1. The Medieval Interior. 

2. The Renaissance Interior. 


3. The Baroque and Rococo Interior. 
4. The Empire Interior to the Present Day. 


“Practical Problems in the 
Home” will be the subject of Mr. Watson’s 


course, to be given Monday afternoons at ~ 


2:30 in February. His talks will take the 
form of lecture-demonstrations and will be 


devoted to such definite problems as the | 
floor, the wall, draperies, and illumination. © 


Both series of lectures are open to 
members only and are free. 

The regular Tuesday afternoon lectures 
for members and students will henceforth 
be held at 4:00 p.M., instead of at 2:30. 
Lecturers, subjects, and dates will be found 
on pagé 15 of this issue. 


Museum Instruction—The classes in | 


art appreciation maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Museum Instruction are designed 
to assist the layman towards a better under- 
standing of the collections of the Art Insti- 
tute and the parts they play in the history 
of art. Classes meet weekly and may be 
entered at any time. There are no entrance 
requirements. In addition to the subjects 
already offered, new courses have been 
added. 

On Tuesdays at 12:45, beginning January 


6, Mr. Charles Fabens Kelley, Curator of 
Oriental Art, will give a course of six lec- 
tures on “A Survey of Oriental Art.” Mr. 
Kelley offered a similar course last year and 
is repeating it at the request of a group of © 
interior decorators. Lectures will be illus- 
trated by slides and by the collections in 


the Art Institute. The class is open to 
anyone interested. There is a fee of five 
dollars. The subjects follow: 


. The Art of India. 

. The Art of China. 

. The Art of China (cont.). 

. The Art of Japan. 

. The Minor Arts of China and Japan. 
. Mohammedan Art. 


On Mondays at 2:30, beginning January 
5, Miss Upton will repeat her course of ten 
talks on “The Enjoyment of the Visual 
Arts.” The lectures will include discussion 
of the inter-relation of the arts and will 
take up the question of what to look for in 
painting, architecture, and sculpture, both 
ancient and modern. 

On Tuesdays at 11:00, beginning Janu- 
ary 6, Miss Parker will offer a course on 
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“The Development of Portrait Painting,” 
as illustrated by the portraits in the Art 
Institute collections. This will be followed 
by “The Development of Landscape 
Painting.” 

Miss Parker’s course of six lectures on 
“Color” will be repeated on Wednesdays 
at 11:00, beginning January 7. This in- 
cludes a consideration of the fundamental 
principles of color and is designed to give a 
basis for discrimination between the fine 
and the commonplace and to discuss the 
harmonious use of color. 

Every other Friday at 2:30, beginning 
January 9, Miss Parker will repeat her 
course on “The Art Centers of Europe.” 
Buildings, paintings, and sculpture in some 
of the important European cities will be 
discussed and illustrated with slides. 

In addition to the courses mentioned 
above, the following classes are given: 

The Minor Arts in the Art Institute Collec- 
tions. Mondays at 11:00. Miss Parker. 

Art Institute Collections. Tuesdays at 11:00. 
Miss Upton. 

Period Styles in Interior Architecture and 
(heir Furnishings. Thursdays at 11:00. Miss 


Parker. 
The Art Institute Collections. First and third 


Saturdays at 2:00. Miss Parker. 

Appreciation of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting. Second and fourth Saturdays at 2:00. 
Miss Upton. 

For further information, address Miss 
Helen Parker, Museum Instructor. 


Tue Toy Exuisir in the Children’s 
Room includes many old treasures and 
some very interesting modern ideas. The 
new things, principally from Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia, are very unusual in design 
and color, especially a stuffed elephant, a 
goat and a giraffe, all handmade of calico 
and india cotton with bright yarn embel- 
lishments,—not at all realistic, but very 
humorous and lovable. A wooden Turk, 
who has no springs to wind up, walks 
stolidly on an inclined board by balancing 
from foot to foot. He has poise and per- 
sonality quite in the modern portrait mood. 
The old toys, lent by friends of the Chil- 
dren’s Room, are principally furnishings 
for doll houses. There is a set of Wedg- 
wood Willow ware, a pewter tea set of grace- 
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ful design, and a Chinese Chippendale sofa 
and cabinet. This, and other furniture in 
the exhibition, has been handed down in 
one family for three generations. Some old 
puppets and a group of players from 
France, the well-known boulevard char- 
acters of Guignol, supply dramatic interest. 
The exhibit will remain until January 15. 

Tue Scuoor—Beginning with Com- 
mencement in June, 1925, the School will 
confer degrees upon such of the graduates 
of its Department of Teacher Training as 
have satisfactorily completed the pre- 
scribed four-year course. 

Miss Catherine Heller, who comes to the 
faculty of the School with experience as 
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instructor in the department of architec- 
ture of the University of Michigan, has 
taken over the classes in architectural ele- 
ments and instrumental drawing. 
Beneractors NaMEp—In recognition of 
their generous gift to the Children’s Room, 
Charles H. and Mary F. S. Worcester have 
been named Benefactors of the Institute. 


Dramatic Reapincs—Beginning Febru- 
ary 14, and continuing throughout the 
season, students in the new Department 
of the Drama, under the direction of 
Thomas Wood Stevens, will give readings 
every Saturday evening at eight P.M. in 
Fullerton Hall. The program will be open 
to members only and will be free. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


George P. Anstiss 
Max Asher 
Mrs. Henry Borsch 
Mrs. Johnston A. Bowman 
Mrs. John Bradbury 
Edward C. Bunck 
Richard McP. Cabeen 
Henry H. Cross 
Henry E. Cutler 
Mrs. J. M. Daly 
Warren T. Davies 
Mrs. Arthur L. Davis 
Mrs. P. Dawley 
H. Defrees 
Roy. James DeMotte 

Henry H. Dennis 
Roy ickey 
John T. Dorsey 
C. A. Dunham 
Mrs. Frederick G. Dyas 
Mrs. Everett L. Easton 


D. H. Fritts, Il 


Mrs. W. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Horace H. 


Miss 


Kone” 
Albert Kraus 


essie L. 


Mrs. Lawrence Williams 


Mrs. W. J. Fabian 
Mrs. Richard S. Folsom 


Vincent G. Gallagher 

Dr. L. C. Gatewood 

Mrs. Laura Geib 

Charles H. Goodnow 

Mrs. Robert D. Gordon 

H. Gross 

Frederick A. Grosser 
Mrs. Seymour E. B. Holmen 
John P. Hooker 

Mrs. Alvah Stanton Hopkins 
Hursen 

Mrs. Charles A. Jones 

ones 

oseph Kelly 


Charles C. Kurz 


Dr. Wm. B. McClure 
Mrs. Clayton W. Miiler 
Miss Aimee R. Morris 
goonies A. Moss 

ion L. Omo 
Mrs. Hugo E. Otte 
Mrs. William H. Pentecost 
Norman H, Pritchard 
Mrs. Louis A. Rang 
Mrs. Julius H. 
Robert W. Richards 
Arthur B. Seibold 
Ewald H. Siebel 
Dr. John P. Sprague 
Miss Marguerite Starck 
Mrs. Sydney Stein 
Mrs. Walter J. Towne 
Howell N. Tyson 
Arthur W. Vercoe 
Mrs. Mary G. Wagner 
Mrs. Frederick H. Wickett 
Dr. J. S. M. Wylie 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


Bronze by Jane Poupelet. Lent by George F. Porter. 


ART 


35 pieces of pewter. Lent by Messrs. Charles W. and eee S. Hubbard. 


2 T’ang figurines. 
2 kakemono by Hsia Kuei. 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
Purchased from Waller Fu 


Makimono by Kung Hsien. Purchased from Waller Fund. 


Decorative ARTS 


Glass plate, American. Lent by Mrs. G. Harvey Wood. 


19 pieces antique silver. Lent by Robert Allerton. 
2 pieces English silver. 
16 Gothic tapestries. Lent h¢ Lucien Demotte. 
Pewter plate. Lent by W. O. Goodman. 


CuILpReEN’s Room 


Lent by Miss Bessie Bennett. 


Doll furniture, toys, ete. 21 pieces lent by Miss M. Felsenheld, 1 by Mandel Brothers, 15 by the Fair, 
43 by Eli Bates Settlement, 31 by Ernst F. Detterer, 3 sets of toy china and pewter, by Burley &F Co. 


EXHIBITIONS 


July 10o—Notable Engravings of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Jr. Galleries 14 and 15. 


November 28—January 15—Exhibition of Toys. 


Children’s Room. 


December 1—January 15—Prints purchased by the Print and Drawing Club for the Art 


Institute. Galleries 12 and 13. 
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December 1—Japanese Color-Prints from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Gal- 
lery 18. 

December 1—Progress of Engraving and Etching through Four Centuries. Gallery 17. 

December 5—January 5—Loan Exhibition of Gothic Tapestries. Hutchinson Wing. 

December 23-—January 25—(1) Paintings by Leon Kroll. (2) Paintings by George and 
Henriette Amiard Oberteuffer. (3) Modern Japanese Paintings. (4) Paintings by 
Walter Ufer. (5) Paintings by Edgar S. Cameron. (6) Paintings by Paul Bartlett. 
(7) Paintings by George Bellows. (8) Paintings by Eugene F. Savage. (9) Arts Club 
Exhibition of Work of Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. (10) Annual Exhibition of 
Modern Decorative Art. Temporary Exhibition Galleries. 

January 30-March 10—(1) Twenty-ninth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity. (2) Arts Club Exhibition of Paintings by Berthe Morisot. Temporary Ex- 
hibition Galleries. (3) Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of Etchings under the manage- 
ment of the Chicago Society of Etchers. Galleries 12 and 13. 

February 2—March 2—Thirty-eighth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition. 

March 17~April 24—(1) Sculpture by Nancy Cox-McCormack. (2) Exhibition by Society 
of Mural Painters. (3) Paintings by Eugene E. Speicher. (4) Sculpture by Alfonso 
Iannelli. 

May 1-June 4—(1) Fifth Annual Exhibition of Water Colors. (2) Sculpture by Ivan 

Mestrovic. 


LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON Memoria Hatt, Monpays AT 2:30 P.M., 


TUESDAYS AT 4.00 P.M. 


JANUARY 
5 Lecture: “The European interior from the Middle Ages to the present day. 
The medieval interior.”” Hardinge Scholle. 
6 Lecture: “The Woolworth Building and its message.”’ Henry Turner Bailey. 
12 Lecture: “The European interior from the Middle Ages to the present day. 
The Renaissance interior.” Hardinge Scholle. 
13 Lecture: “Interiors and their composition.” Bessie Bennett. 
19 Lecture: “The European interior from the Middle Ages to the present day. 
The baroque and rococo interior.” Hardinge Scholle. 
20 Concert: By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
26 Lecture: “The European interior from the Middle Ages to the present day. 
The Empire interior to the present day.”” Hardinge Scholle. 
27 Lecture: “The enjoyment of color.” Prof. Walter Sargent. 
FEBRUARY 
2 Lecture demonstration: “Practical problems in the modern home. The floor.” 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
3 Lecture: “The making of a garden.”” Mrs. Linn White. 
9 Lecture demonstration: “Practical problems in the modern home. The wall.”’ 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
10 Lecture: “The relation of the arts to life.” Alfonso Iannelli. 
16 Lecture demonstration: “Practical problems in the modern home. Draperies.” 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
17. Concert: Chamber music. By the Beethoven Trio. 
23 Lecture: “Practical problems in the modern home. IIlumination.”’ Dudley 


Crafts Watson. 
Lecture: “Renaissance furniture and woodwork.” Herbert Cescinsky. 
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MARCH 


24 Concert: By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
31 Lecture: “Italian Renaissance Painting.” Edith R. Abbot. 


THE SCAMMON LECTURES 


The Scammon Lectures for 1925, six lectures on the general topic, ‘‘ Modern Tend- 
encies in European Industrial Art,” illustrated by the stereopticon, will be given by 
Prof. Charles R. Richards, Director of the American Association of Museums, in Fullerton 
Hall at 4:00 p.m. on the dates and subjects listed below: 


MARCH 


3 “William Morris and his work. Ruskin. 


Eastlake. The Arts and Crafts 


Society. The Glasgow School. Baillie Scott. Present situation.” 
“French applied art from the Empire to l’Art Nouveau.” 
“Industrial art in Germany. The new German Renaissance. The Jugend Stil. 


Architecture since 1900.” 


“The Viennese School. Influence of Prof. Hoffmann. The Wiener Werkstaette.” 
“The modern movement in Sweden, Denmark, Holland and Switzerland.” 
“French decorative and applied art of today.” 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o'clock. 


George Dasch, Conductor. Admission 15 cents. 
Lectures on sculpture, by Lorado Taft, 5:30 p.m. Admission free. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


OFFICERS 


Martin A. Ryerson 


Vice-Presidents 


Treasurer 
Director 
Secretary 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director Rosert B. HarsHe 


Assistant to the Director 
Cuares Fapens 


Secretary . H. BurKHOLDER 


Curator of Oriental Art 
Fapens 


Curator of Prints and Drawings 
McC. McKee 


Curator of Decorative Arts. . Bessie BENNETT 


Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 
ScCHOLLE 


Curator of Buckingham Prints 
Freperick W. GookIn 


Manager Membership Dept . . Guy U. Younc 
Librarian, Ryerson Library.Saran L. 


Printing and Publications 
Wa rer J. SHERwoop 


Superintendent of Building . James F. McCase 
Dean of the School. . . Raymonp P. Ensicn 


Museum Instructor 
Heten PARKER 
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